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Bv Frances Epps. 

we pass along Great Russell Street on our way to enjoy 
our great national heritage, grown so great during two hundred 
years that it will take us months, nay years, to study it, let 
us in imagination see the street as it was when the nation 
chose Montague House, Bloomsbury, in which to store and 
exhibit the treasures that had come into its possession. 

“ How far from town, so inconvenient, said the grumblers 
of the time, for here, at this north-west corner by the Tottenham 
Court Road, stood a farm where boys used to trespass m order 
to bathe, or to fly kites ! Next to that came some houses 
belonging to the “ quality,” whose back windows had a glorious 
uninterrupted view of the Hampstead and Highgate hills, 
and sweet was the fresh air blowing from them over the 
meadows. 

Next came two large mansions, in fine grounds. The first 
was our Montague House ; the second, Bedford House, at 
one time the home of the brave Lady Rachel Russell, fit wife 
for a patriot ; and it was the beautiful gardens of this house 
that are so pleasantly spoken of by Thackeray in The 
Virginians. But the garden of Montague House itsel 
“ had the pre-eminence ” as an old writer of the time puts it, 
and as we walk up through them, in imagination, we see terraces 
and statues, groves of trees, lawns with beds of sweet flowers. 
And we are by no means alone in this beautiful garden . f° r 
a long time, people of fashion used to saunter here ; can you 
see them in brocade and high heels, in embroidered coats 
and lace frills ? Can you hear their chat and laughter as the) 
pass, with low bow and deep curtsey ? One feels that these 
grand folk can have but little interest in the books an 
manuscripts, together with the collections, by this time 
arranged in the “ large and handsome, if not very tastefu ^ 
mansion before them, and thrown open to the public, thu 
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— , ,• “ L 3 >-cu.ea nours for 

a stated time. • urs > 10r 

The visitors— only ten were allowed in at a timn a 
of the rules, sad to say, was that no children should be’ admitted 

— were ‘ aken fr0 ™ CaSe *° case b y official, and were often 
much disappointed to see and understand so little of the 
beautiful and interesting things before them. 


Within a hundred years all was changed. Bloomsbury was 
no longer suburban. Lady Rachel’s house had been pulled 
down about 1800; her beautiful garden built over and the 
sad prophecy made at the time had, alas ! come true, Great 
Russell Street had become mere London, smoaky and dark ” 
The farm, with its stream and fields and trespassing boys, 
had all disappeared ; flowers could no longer be coaxed to 
grow in the now smutty gardens, for miles of houses by this 
time shut out the view of the northern hills, and the healthy 
breezes from them. 

As for Montague House, with its grand staircase, painted 
walls and ceilings, that too had disappeared, bit by bit, as 
the present museum rose in its place. Fresh collections of 
all kinds came in by degrees, more and more space was always 
needed, till at last, not only was the site of the old house 
covered, but the greater part of the beautiful garden w r as 
built over too. 

Now you are not obliged to be “ studious or curious ” to 
gain admission. All, learned or unlearned, children as well 
as their elders,, are free to come and go through the day as 
they please, and the place of the old grumpy official is filled 
by most interesting and well illustrated guide books, to be 
bought in the entrance hall, also maps and descriptive labels 
are to be found everywhere. 

Before starting on the study of the different departments, 
will you prepare your museum note-book ? When you hear 
ihat you are going to examine specimens of brother man s 
Work > from all over the world, from all time— six thousand 
years ago (and more) till the present— you will feel you want 
* l note-book in which to enter what you see and learn, so that 
h may all remain distinct and clear in your memory. This 
le plan of our museum note-book. 
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t L m exercise-book of about twenty-six double leaves. 
„ ,f fhicU line down the middle opening ; this line represents 
Rule * f the birth of Christ. Now write the letters a.d. 
IftheTop of twenty pages after the middle line, and B.c. at 
the top of forty-five pages before the line. Each page repre- 
“t‘ a hundred years, and is to be headed, under the letters 
a n beeinning from the middle line, first century, second 
rpnturv on to the twentieth century ; next, under the letters 
b c starting backwards from the middle line you will write, 
first century second century and so on back to the forty-fifth 
century This will bring you to near the beginning of your 
book ' The first few pages are for writing down in order the 
notes you will make about some of the very oldest things in 
the museum, before history and dates began. 

“What years and years ” you will say, as you head your 
pages: some, a great many, may always remain empty; 
but. little by little, as you study the collections, travelling 
round the world from Egypt to Japan ; from Assyria to Mexico, 
and passing through the centuries from prehistoric times to 
the present, you will add to your store and make the old 
times live again. 

The pages after the twentieth century, a.d., will be found 
useful for any sketches too large to find room in the century 
to which they belong, also to paste in cuttings about recent 
finds, and to write lists of books you may hear of, about the 


various times and countries you are studying. 

Perhaps you will like first to enter a few names and facts 
that you already know. Queen Victoria ? Turn to the 
nineteenth century, a.d., and write her beloved name towards 
the middle of the page. The founding of the British 
Museum ? Turn back a page, and write it in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The Great Charter ? Still a 
few pages back, to the thirteenth century. The coming 
of the Romans to Britain ? Open the book in the middle 
and write Julius Caesar about the centre of the first 
century, b.c., and Claudius in a corresponding place in the 
first century, a.d. 

And now, having admired the very green lawns, all that is 
left of the lovely old garden, and the fine front with its columns, 
and the pigeons (a little girl was heard to say she thought t e 





Prehistoric Room 


in search of the treasures from the “Time nf tu ,, 
Beginnings,” before the “ High and Far-Off Times » ^ 
will enter presently in the centuries of your book y °“ 

It is our good Mother Earth who has kept all these things 
now stored in the cases before you, safely on her broad bosom 
tiff men were ready to appreciate and try to understand tte 
lesson they had to teach. She has kept the oldest of them 
for such long ages, that we can only make guesses at how 
long, by studying the crust of our earth, and by carefully 
noticing how, when and where the various things are found 
We all know the interest and delight of a “ find,” whether 
it be a stone that may prove a pebble, or a fossil,’ or even a 
rabbit’s skull, bleached by the rain and sun on the hillside ; 
so we can well enter into the feelings of those fortunate finders’, 
who, through all time, have picked up a chipped flint knife, 
out of the gravel, an arrow-head or bead in a cave, or who' 
may be, more exciting still, while digging a well, draining a 
field, or even dredging the shore, have come upon the bones 
of some huge unknown animal. These things, if found since 
the beginning of last century, are studied, and compared and 
put into collections, and the bones are fitted together, and the 
skeletons completed and set up in natural history museums 
and classified and named ; and as more and more are found 
in various parts of the world, we hope to learn yet more and 
more of the dim, silent past to which they belong. 

But with the old finders it was different. Look at the 
table-case on the right, with the label “ Superstitious Use of 
tone Implements.” The flint or arrow-head, seen to be 
different to ordinary unworked stones, as well as unlike any 
implements in use, was thought long ago to have fallen from 
tie sky, or to be the work of invisible people, not ordinary 
men : it was thought, too, that little underground creatures 
2?. Us t have lived in the caves and left their possessions there. 
len followed the idea that the work of beings beyond nature 
Us t have powers beyond nature, and so it came to be belie\ ed 
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would act as charms to give health and wealth 
that these stones , f in the drinking trough, the cattle 
to the wearer, or g dust scra ped from one, would 

would keep weh.or tnar^ ^ ^ 

make a fine powder - bl from stones such as these 

Ca " y0 ” come some of the “ Very Beginnings’’ 

before you, m. > fairies, elves and brownies ? And 

of your favour! giM)ts ? Why, you have only 
what aboul th q{ (he , arge bones in the east wing of 

the^Natural History Museum to realize how easy it must have 
the JNaiuia j the remains of monsters, 

TjlCd grew round the family firesides, till the giants 
Tad at least seven heads, and stepped out leagues at a time, 
th voices and appetites to match ; and the dragons, no to 
he left behind, acquired terrible claws and tads as well as 
hings that breathed smoke, and eyes that flashed real fire ! 

Before mounting the spiral staircase to the narrow gallery 
which runs round the north wall of the room, it is interesting 
to study in a table-case on the left the difference between 
flints rolled and chipped in a natural way, and those chipped 
by the hand of man. In some cases the flakes chipped off a 
flint have been put together again, round the core, and it will 
be seen how sharp the edges can be. And these flint tools or 
implements had need to be sharp and strong, for, as far as we 
know, they are the oldest in the world, and, again, as far as 
we know, were the only weapons that their makers and users 
had to protect themselves from the wild animals aroun 
them — and such wild animals ! .. 

Do you know' Bournemouth Cliffs, Herne Bay, Eastbourne . 
As you will see by the labels on the specimens in the cases 
headed “ River Drift,” many of these rough knives ha\ e been 
found in these places and in many more all over England an 
France, chiefly in gravel beds on the sides of old river \a e Y s ’ 
and they must have dropped from the hands of oui ^ e D 
oldest brothers when the face of the land was quite- di ere 
to what it is now. . jjy 

Change is always going on in this world of ours ; occasion*^ 
suddenly as by an earthquake or a tidal wave ; hut ^ 
generally very slowly, as is shown in the changing of a c ^ 
line ; think of this as vou draw vour maps. A 011 nltl ^ 
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seen how the chalk cliffs have 

nr ips have be^n Ramsgate, or the 


earthy ones have been washed away at Dunlfh V" 
two visits, or you may have noticed how a between 

ever so little, year by year, leaving graTeiand t !* S 

dry that it used to flow over. stones Inch and 


high and 


As you ponder over the map of Europe as it is to ,1 
over those in the Geological Museum in lermvn c/ ? y ’ and 
as the models there showing changes that must have^ake! 
ages to accomplish, ry to imagine the north-west ol Euro " 
as it is supposed to have been when the Drift™™ v *7 pe 
The English and Irish Channels were drXd"”!'' 
huge beasts who have left their bones among usielephantst 
Suffolk, bears in Devonshire, reindeer in the Thames-could 
range about without hindrance. 

The Rhine then emptied itself into a North Sea whose 
.southern shore lay between Scotland and Denmark, carrying 
with it, it is thought, the waters of the Thames and Ouse 
much larger rivers than they are now. It is not easy to imagine 
the Thames stretching fiom Highbury to Clapham (see the 
relief map at the top of the staircase), yet the presence of the 
river gravel beds tells us of Father Thames’ former greatness, 
and more than that, the chipped flint implements found in them 
show that there were men there to see it — countless years ago. 

Perhaps you noticed a map of England at the bottom of 
the spiral staircase, stuck with black and white headed pins ; 
the white ones show spots where flint knives have been found 
in the gravel, and the black ones the sites of caves that have 
been explored, and now we come to the cases of relics found 
in them. 

^ou will remember Rudyard Kipling’s delightful description 

Ri the Just-So Stories, of how a home began in a cave. 

e w °man got tired of the wild ways of her wild husband, 

nnd of sleeping in wet woods, and tramping about, so she 

nng a horse-skin across the mouth of a nice dry cave, sanding 

j e floor, making a comfortable bed, and kindling a fire. 

s hc said, “ Wipe your feet, dear, before you come in ! 

Host likely this is how people began to live in caves (barring 

^° 01 mat !), and a most wonderful and romantic story is 

i n °^ e d by means of the objects dug up from the various 

yers form their floors. 

V0L - *vn.- Vo . 4 . 
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.TT^fe of a cave naturally left their remains 
The first m a ‘ one ^ it was the hyama, who left his 
the deepest dov , ■ ^ have preferred rhinoceros ; next 

gnawed bones j phant left his milk teeth, you may see 
*° that ’ ‘ “ Natural History Museum in the case of things 

! rent’s Cavern, near Torquay. Now, man living there 
from Kent ourite food was hare) went out one day 

(m one ca\ hare bones and his chipped flints 

never to returm and teft his ^ ^ of these th ings are 

behind u • ^ were) in ha rd brown mud or earth can 

h Und ’nTn the pieces of “ breccia,” as it is called, shown in the 
ca e ses in the gallery, and there is also a large block from a 
French cave in a table-case near the centre of the room ; in 
it you can see very plainly the bits of bone and flints^ On the 
too of this “ breccia,” in some caves, there is a thick layer of 
sand deposited by the floods, showing that for a long time 
in the caves there was no growling of beasts, no voice of man, 
only the quiet swish-swishing of the water, or the droppings 
from the roof. Presently the cave became drier, and perhaps 
some woolly bears and their cubs used it for a home, or even 
a tiger — a tiger of the sabre tooth made it his lair. 

Then another pause in the life of the cave, and more mould 
and sand laid down, and then perhaps a layer of earth con- 
taining better made and more varied implements belonging to 
man. Sometimes near the surface are found touching and 
beautiful relics from a time not so very far from our own, but 
ages and ages later than that of the first people who had 
sheltered from storm or enemies in that same cave-dwelling. 
You will notice the harpoons in bone, for catching fish, the 
spearheads, arrow-heads, spear-shaped knives in flint, the bone 
needles to sew together the coverings of skins, the necklaces 
of shells and teeth. 

Do you remember that the cat in the 44 Just-So 
played with a spindle whorl to amuse the baby ? Heie a^ 
some, from the top layer in a cave : the spindle on which ^ 
thread was wound, passed through the hole in the r 0 ^ 
stone, which gave weight as it was twirled rapidly roun 
the fingers. . 

But the most interesting and wonderful things of all, in ^ 
specimens of the cave-men’s work, are their drawings 
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carvings. These first artists, their work comes chi P fl ( 
french caves, picking up a p ie ce of an de ph ^ fr ,° m the 

smooth stone that lay handy, took their sle ‘ 1 \ tUSk ’ ° r a 
sketched the great mammoth himself as he look^to 
or the reindeer they watched fighting with horns In ^ 

horses and oxen they saw feeding. Th ev Z „ i' 1 ° r the 
carved the forms of the animals round them t77,\. 7 ^ but 
, or their implements, or to adorn their belongings' BesUe 
the cast showing the drawrng of the mammoth done ages 
back .S a photograph of one of these huge creatures, as he 
looked when taken a few years ago out of the icy tomb of 
frozen mud that had held him for untold years in the cliffs of 
Sibena. In the Natural History Museum you will find more 
pictures of him, portions of his long woolly coat, and his bones 
in great number. 

Another set of prehistoric people have left their story in 
their kitchen refuse heaps. You can study it .in this case 
containing a section of one of the mounds from Denmark 
Since they were formed by the casting out of the daily waste! 
the coast line has had time to gain three or four miles, and 
the Baltic must have had a much wider mouth than it has 
now. Why ? Examine the refuse heap, it consists mainly 
of oyster shells, and we know that the Baltic has been too 
brackish for long long years for oysters to live in it. But 
these old people, who must have led lives such as the Terra del 
Fuegians do now, lived besides on other shell fish, on birds, 
and some animals, and they made rough pottery, and carelessly 
threw away good flint knives sometimes, as well as the old 
worn-out ones. 

Close to these remains, which seem to bring with them a 
keen salt wind, and a feeling of great poverty, are the objects 
0lln d in the various flint workings or mines. 

After a time it had evidently been discovered that flints 
freshly dug out of the chalk were easier to work than the 
ar dei ones lying on the surface. So shafts were sunk and 
fDUeiies made and here the miners worked with stone wedges 
hammers, and these picks made of red-deer horn. One 
these picks is particularly interesting, bearing as it does, 
mipress of the miner’s thumb (his thumbograph ?) as 
e las t grasped it with wet chalky hands. The little cups 
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implements become less rough, better shaped, some are even 
™„nd and polished, and there is a much greater vane y, f„ r 
5™ you see specimens from all over the world, India, Japan, 
Africa, America ; they belong to the prehistoric times of these 
lands, and have been found in gravel beds and in caves, as 
were those we have studied from France and England 

We must not miss some twisted-looking bits of wood found 
while draining a lake in Cumberland. Most of these pear- 
shaped implements, now so familiar to us, are supposed to 
have been fastened or hafted into wooden handles. Here is 
one of the few handles that have been found, and it must be 
compared with the interesting models and casts in a table-case 
below, and also with the objects in the last case you will 
examine before going down the spiral staircase. .These objects 
are selections of the work of the savage people, as we call 
them of to-day, the Australian Bushmen, the Caledonian 
Inlanders. You will find much more of it in the Ethno- 


graphical Gallery ; flint implements of every description, many 
hafted into handles like those from the old ones found in 
Cumberland ; compare these modern ones with those from 
prehistoric times, and what a great chain we see binding the 
far away times with the present ; and as we look along it, we 
can realize a little how a “ thousand years may seem as 
yesterday,” or pass “ as a watch in the night.” 

You will find but little difficulty in choosing your illustrations 


for the first few pages of your note-book. The first page may 
be headed “ River Drift,” and you will see a fine handsome 
specimen found with elephant’s bones in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
in one of the “ Drift ” cases, to begin with. On the next page 
“ The Caves,” there are the earliest drawings and sculptures 
to copy, the tools, the needles and harpoons. The next P a & e 
the “ Kitchen Middens ” will give the oyster shells and t u’ 
rough knives. The following page will be given up to 
“ Flint Workings ” with the chalk lamps and the miner’s p| c ^ 
Yet another page headed “ The Stone Age ” may be g lV£ ^ 
up to sketches of the beautiful arrow-heads from I rc an ^’ 
the pierced axe-hammers from Denmark, the grinding-s ° 
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the lance-heads and the flint arrow-head, 7- 
charms with which we began, and in which m , metal for 
saw some faint origins of our fairy tales of t l VU ' ancied we 

If it is not possible to sketch all these from i‘ 
will be found in the Guide to the Stone Arc * * CaS6S ’ they 

When standing before the large ra,P 7’ * • • 
from the Swiss lake-dwellings, we feel tlv ‘ Umng tlle rel * cs 
leaving the dark twilight in which we have heT ^ ^ 1&St 
the truth about very early times and that poping for 
nearing the light of the "dawn oO Wstot *7 
have mentioned these dwellings, and it is though" thTn 
probable date for the earliest of them, at any Je, may be 
about the twenty-first century, b.c. You might write “Swiss 
Lake-dwellings” in this page of your note-book, and will find 
plenty of work for your pencil. 

Travellers tell us that in some parts of Central Africa and 
in New Guinea, there are still people who make their homes 
in lake-dwellings, to get out of the way of slave hunters and 
other enemies. And so, with these old inhabitants of the 
“ Playground of Europe,” it is likely that they chose these 
water-surrounded homes to escape wild animals or wilder men. 
This was the way in which they set to work. A sunny shallow 
part of the lake was chosen, with a sandy shore ; piles were 
driven in, sometimes stones were piled up between them to 
give strength and firmness. The piles having been made 
level at the top, a platform of wood was fixed on them, and on 
that again, square wooden huts lined with clay were raised. 
And now comes an important fact, each hut had its own 
hearth and corn crusher, a warm spot for the children of each 
family to gather round, and for the house-mother to make 
and bake the bread to feed them. 

Examine closely the contents of this case ; they lived well, 
these old lake-dwellers. Was it a hot, thirsty day ? here are 
the seeds of the raspberries, and the apples dried and cored, 
grown in their gardens on shore, and here are the remains of 
askets in which they could be brought, either by the movable 
•aw bridge, or in the boats which must have been in constant 
^ Se ’ 0r a drink of milk could be had in one of those well made 


* To be obtained in the entrance hall, price Is. 
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"" n fancv one sees the cattle on the shore in the 
cups ; one ca < ^ bg kt across the drawbridge to 

lovely ev ® ning , g t , n i g ht— cows always seem in a hurry to 
safe quarters ^ fancy t00 the pleasure the children must 

f° t0 M' swarming in and out of the water, fishing-those 
^ 7,1 :1et Tnd l,o g okS ; going errands in the boats-here is 
a model of one made out of a tree trunk A Roman water 
! oTks of the mothers tying strings round the bab.es feet 
for safety it must have been necessary ! 

These well made pins, rings, necklaces, bracelets (some so 
small that they must have belonged to children) show that 
they were skilful with their fingers, as well as mindful of then 
appearance. Their pottery and weapons are carefully made 
and ornamented, and the latter show that they had passed 
beyond the stage when only stone implements were used, and 
that they or their neighbours knew how to get metals out of 
the earth, chiefly copper and tin, and how to mix them together 
and make bronze. 

You want to know perhaps why nearly all the objects are 
black ? 

Fire was generally the end of these wooden villages , the 
various objects in burning became encrusted with charcoal, 
which preserved them (look at that delicate ear of bailey) 
when they fell into the mud below— another example of the 
“Sealing-up” of kind Mother Earth, for later days. 

And now for the bronze objects ranged round the walls 
of the room, and in the various table-cases. Suppose we begin 
with the one at the extreme left, headed “ Founder’s Hoard. 
All over Europe are found hoards or factories, where these 
Tubal Cains worked for all who came to buy. Here are the 
lumps of copper and tin for melting ; here is the cake o 
bronze ; here are the old worn-out weapons to be re-melted, 
and here are the moulds into which the hot metal was poured— 
moulds of swords, daggers, celts. And there in the wall-cases 
are rows and rows of the finished weapons, in endless variety, 
as well as beautiful shields from Ireland, with horns and be s 
and trappings of all kinds. 

It is impossible to say exactly when men began to us 
bronze, different times in different places, and it must h< lV ^ 
taken years to bring things to such perfection as some of 1 1°- 
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before us. So perhaps instead of entering “ The Rrnn \ 
in any century, it will be best to head a page with th 86 , 
next to that containing specimens of stone imnfi. eSe , W ° rds ’ 
fi H it with sketches of those you think the m K ments> and 
The first fain, streaks of dawn that we seemrf [“a' 
l00k ,ng at the Swiss lake-dwellings, grow hghter 

as we turn to the British barrows ; the cases along the north 
wall, as well as some of the table-cases, are filled with relic 
from them. Most likely we have all seen barrows long or 
round, in the New Forest, Yorkshire, or elsewhere They are 
the grave-mounds of the ancestors of those brave patriots who 
later on defended their country— which is now ours-against 
the Romans. In many cases a grave-mound has been un- 
touched from the day the mourners held the funeral feast and 
sealed it up with loads of stones and earth, and some of them, 
at any rate, may serve to illustrate the first chapter of British 
history, of which we know so little from written accounts. 
One very large barrow contains only the remains of a little 
child, in another there is buried only one woman, generally 
they are family or tribal burying places, containing the 
skeletons of men, women, and children of all ages. In some 
cases they repose on their sides, as if laid to sleep, and the 
bracelets are found on the arm bones, the necklaces by the 
skull, the buttons where the garment was fastened. More 
than this, within reach of the warrior’s hand, lie his stone and 
bronze tools and arms, his whetstones to sharpen with, his 
strike-a-lights to kindle his fire ; near the woman are her 
needles and spindle whorls ; even the children were not 
buried without their possessions, toy implements, or a polished 
stone or a shell, no doubt treasures of the little ones, which 
they might miss in the unknown land to which they had gone. 
In many burials, the bodies have been burnt and the ashes 
Put into those large earthenware urns ; and the various 
smaller pots you see arranged in such numbers, tall ones called 
drinking cups, the “ incense cups,” and food vessels, were all 
found grouped about skeletons or ashes. 

An old traveller came to Britain about the fourth centurj , 
(you might enter his name, Pytheas, in your book), an 


* See Guide to Bronze Age, price Is. 
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of his travels, which has been used by later 
'1*1 ' ind we get from him glimpses of the life of the 
Andent e Britons of his day. Pytheas was interested ,n the 
fine wheat crops of Kent, and the large barns, and saw the 
family dwelling-places, and tasted the mead made of wheat 
and honey He may have seen the lake- or marsh-dwellings 
somewhat like the Swiss ones, and watched men adorning the 
pottery with lines and dots, such as you see in the wall-cases, 
and admired the women wearing beautiful amber or jet neck- 
laces like these in the table-cases. A writer quoting Pytheas 
speaks of “ a magnificent sacred enclosuie and a remarkable 
temple-of circular shape ” ; it is thought that this may refer 
to Stonehenge, the model of which stands beside the case 
containing the block of “ breccia.” As you will see on the 
model, it is now thought that this wonderful group of huge 
stones was a temple for the worship of the sun, and dates 
from the seventeenth century, B.C., but it will be safer to 
write this in your book with pencil. Certainly these barrow 
relics, and the objects in the cases headed “ Late Keltic ” on the 
east side of the room, give life and colour to the times associated 
with Druids and mistletoe, woad painting and wicker boats— 
you will find a model of one of these in the end of a table-case. 

The Late Keltic antiquities, as they are called, are the work 
of British artists who. had discovered how to obtain and work 
iron ;* see there fine iron swords, with their bronze scabbards. 
They also made these beautiful enamelled brooches (notice 
how like our modern safety pins) and ornaments, not unlike 
the Japanese cloisonne we admire so much now. Notice too 
the finely-shaped and adorned urns, the helmets, spears and 
lances. The patterns and style of work often show traces of 
foreign education, or the power to copy. . 

The case of casts of British coins on the wall, bearing the 
names of kings, and fine designs, such as the vine leaf, cai of 
corn, galloping horses, also illustrates this, period, and will 
give interesting sketches for the note-book in the centuries 
just before the birth of Christ, and in the time between tin 
Roman invasions. The ring and bar money that we have 
already seen in the cases was evidently no longer entirely u sC 


* See Guide to the Early Iron Age, price, Is. 
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The connection between the Britons anrl h 
neighbours the Gauls, on the other side of m ru" 
well shown by the Morel collection on the south ’ v! ^ 

room. Kiting and fighting there must have been In: ^ 

“ Ver y f egi T" gS ' ” b “‘ here the possessions fie 

old Gauls and Britons these cases seem to bring to us t \° 

** and dm of battle; the warriors in th IImZIZ 

shields, driving all before them, as they settled in the lands 

they conquered and plundered, using these deadly swords and 

daggers ; fighting amongst themselves, as well as with enemies- 

till the great Caesar himself passed victoriously by that wav 

You can find the account of it all in his Gallic Wars. 

Look at those chariot tyres ; they come, with a large number 
of beautiful weapons and ornaments, from a great Gaulish 
warrior’s grave of the fifth century, b.c. He was found lying 
in the open chariot that had borne him through the fight, 
the fine trappings and bits of his horses before him. Can you 
not almost hear the sound of similar British chariot wheels- 
of three or four hundred years later, their axles ending in. 
terrible scythes, as they scrunched down the beach, pell-mell, 
to prevent their foes landing that August morning about two 
thousand years ago ? Caesar’s keen eye had seen the white 
cliffs in the sunshine, as we now see those of France from 
Ramsgate and Dover. But then, as now, Britons never knew 
when they were beaten, and after much tough fighting, the 
country was left to itself for another hundred years. 

Caesar’s calm, determined face, bearing the marks of self- 
control, as you see it in his bust in the Roman Gallery just 
inside the entrance door, helps us to understand the wonderful 
grip he had over the minds of men, and the great things he 
was able to accomplish. 

Linger, if you will, before Claudius, Hadrian, Septimus 
Severus, these fine old portraits that one feels are life-like, 
they will help you to realize the times we shall study next— 
the Romans in Britain. 



